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RELIGWJW 

“  as  tl)e  morning  star  in  the  radiance  of  sun-beams,  com* 

etli  the  seraph  of  immortality.” 

Religion,  the  child  of  heaven,  wears  an  angelic  smile, 
and  is  distinguished  hy  all  the  graces  of  its  divine  original.: — 
Elevated  and  aspiring,  yet  winning  and  attracting,  benevolent, 
gracious,  courteous,  and  condescending,  her  features  formed  to- 
complacency  ;  her  voice  attuned  to  harmony  ;  her  eve  shining 
with  benignity ;  and  all  her  motions,  though  composed  and 
steady,  vet  graceful  and  unassuming.  Religion  erects  to  her 
votaries  a  temple  sacred  to  immortality.  The  good  man  dreads 
no  death  or  dissolution.  Invited  to  heaven,  and  called  to  glo- 
rv,  lie  soars  above  this  dim  spot  which  men  call  earth,”  and 
is  lost  in  the  i'lfinite,  the  houndless,  the  incomprehensible  pro¬ 
gression  of  eternity,  that  opens  to  his  prospect.  Religion  is 
,  divine  vigor  in  the  soul,  triumphing  over  the  darkness  of  na¬ 
ture,  and  teaching  us  acquiescence  in  the  allotments  of  Provi¬ 
dence.  It  is  the  image  of  God  stamped  upon  human  nature, 
refining  its  baseness,  enriching  its  poverty,  healing  its  maladies, 
ami  converting  its  very  wants  and  miseries  into  abundance,  hap¬ 
piness,  and  glory.  Without  this  divine  treasure,  man  is  poor 
indeed.  Amidst  opulence,  how  needy  !  amidst  titles  and  hon¬ 
ors,  how  ignoble  ami  vain  !  in  a  palace,  how  miseralde  !  how 
contemptible  on  a  throne  !  True  religion  is  the  source  of  hap- 
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piness,  the  support  of  society,  and  the  dying  man’s  consolation. 
It  is  the  guide  of  youth,  and  the  stay  of  old  age.  It  is  the 
fairest  flower  that  opens  on  earth,  the  sweetest  incense  that  as¬ 
cends  to  the  skies. 

R  eligion,  fair  descendant  from  above, 

E  temal  sotircc  of  happiness  and  love  ! 

L  ow  at  thy  shrine  I  fall,  and  do  implore 
I  n  my  soft  bosom  all  thy  graces*  store. 

G  rant  me  a  he:irt  obedient  to  tliy  laws, 

I  nclined  to  reverence  and  maintain  thy  cause ; 

O  guide  my  steps  to  yon  celestial  skies, 

N  or  leave  me  here  till  I  to  them  shall  rise. 


PHILOM. 


From  Watts’s  “Remnants  of  Time  employed  in  Prose  and  ^'crsc.'’ 


VJi^HTY  I.VSCRIBED  O.V  JILL  THLYGS. 

Ti  ME,  like  ariflowing  stream,  makes  haste  into  eternity,  and 
is  for  ever  lost  and  swallowed  up  there  ;  and,  whilst  it  is  hasten¬ 
ing  to  its  period,  it  sweeps  aw  ay  all  things  with  it  which  are 
not  immortal.  There  is  a  limit  appointed  by  Providence  to  the 
duration  of  all  the  pleasant  and  desirable  scenes  of  life,  to  all 
the  works  of  the  hands  of  men,  with  all  the  glories  and  excel¬ 
lencies  of  animal  nature,  and  all  that  is  made  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Let  us  not  doat  upon  any  thing  here  below,  for  heaven  hath  in¬ 
scribed  vanity  upon  it.  The  moment  is  hastening  when  the 
decree  of  heaven  shall  be  uttered,  and  Providence  shall  pro¬ 
nounce  upon  every  glory  of  the  eartli,  “  Its  time  shall  be  no 
longer.*’ 

liat  is  this  stately  building,  that  princely  palace,  which 
now  entertains  and  amuses  our  sight  with  ranks  of  marble  col¬ 
umns  and  wide  spreading  arches,  that  gay  edifice  which  en- 

% 

riches  our  invagination  w  ith  a  thousand  roval  ornaments  and  a 

•  w  ^ 

profusion  of  costly  and  glittering  furniture  f  Time  and  all  its 
circling  hours,  with  a  swift  wing  are  brushing  it  away  ;  decay 
steals  upon  it  insensibly,  and  a  few  years  hence  it  shall  lie  in 
mouldering  ruin  and  desolation.  Unhappy  possessor,  if  he  have 
no  better  inheritance  ! 

hat  are  those  fine  and  elegant  gardens,  those  delightful 
walks,  those  gentle  ascents  and  soft  declining  slopes,  which  raise 
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and  sink  the  eye  by  turns  to  a  thousand  vegetable  pleasures  ? 
How  lovely  are  those  sweet  borders,  and  those  growing  varie¬ 
ties  of  bloom  and  fruit,  which  recall  lost  paradise  to  mind  !-— 
Those  lovely  parterres  which  regale  the  sense  with  vital  fra- 
grancy,  and  make  glad  the  sight  by  their  refreshing  verdure 
and  intermingled  flowery  beauties  !  The  scythe  of  time  is  pas¬ 
sing  over  them  all :  they  wither,  they  die  away,  they  drop  and 
vanish  into  dust ;  their  duration  is  short ;  a  few  months  deface 
all  their  yearly  glories,  and,  within  a  few  years,  perhaps  all 
these  rising  terrace-walks, these  gently  verging  declivities,  shall 
lose  all  order  and  elegance,  and  become  a  rugged  heap  of  ruins  : 
those  well  distinguished  borders  and  parterres  shall  be  levelled 
in  confusion,  and  thrown  into  common  earth  again,  for  the  ox 
and  the  ass  to  graze  upon.  Unhappy  man,  who  possesses  this 
agreeable  spot  of  ground,  if  he  have  no  paradise  more  durable 
than  this  ! 

And  no  wonder  that  these  labors  of  the  hands  of  men 
should  perish,  when  even  the  works  of  God  are  perishable  ! 

\^’hat  are  these  visible  heavens,  those  lower  skies,  and  this 
globe  of  the  earth  ?  They  are  indeed  the  glorious  workmanship 
of  the  Almighty.  But  they  are  waxing  old,  and  waiting  their 
period  too,  when  the  angel  shall  pronounce  upon  them  thattime 
shall  be  no  more.  The  heavens  shall  be  folded  up  as  a  vesture, 
the  elements  of  the  lower  world  shall  melt  with  a  fervent  heat, 
and  the  earth,  and  all  the  works  thereof,  shall  be  burnt  with 
fire.  May  the  unruinable  world  be  but  my  portion,  and  the 
heaven  of  heavens  mv  inheritance,  which  is  built  for  an  eternal 
mansion  for  the  sons  of  God  :  These  buildings  shall  outlive, 
time  and  nature,  and  exist  through  unknown  ages  of  felicity  ! 

What  have  we  mortals  to  be  proud  of  in  our  present  state, 
when  every  human  glory  is  so  fugitive  and  fading  r  Let  the 
brightest  and  the  best  of  us  say  to  ourselves,  that  we  are  but 
dust  and  vanity. 

Is  my  body  formed  upon  a  graceful  model  ?  Are  my  limbs 
well  turned,  and  my  complexion  better  colored  than  my  neigh¬ 
bor’s  T  Beauty,  even  in  perfection,  is  of  the  shortest  date :  a  few 
years  will  inform  me  that  its  bloom  vanishes,  its  flower  with¬ 
ers,  its  lustre  grows  dim,  its  duration  shall  be  no  longer ;  and, 
if  life  be  prolonged,  yet  the  pride  and  glory  of  it  is  for  ever  lost 
in  age  and  wrinkles  j  or  perhaps  our  vanity  meets  a  speedier 
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fate.  Death  ami  the  grave,  vvitli  a  sovereign  an«l  irresistii'lc 
command,  summon  the  brightest  as  well  as  the  coarsest  pieces 
of  human  nature,  to  lie  down  early  in  their  cold  embraces  ;  and 
at  last  they  must  all  mix  together  among  worms  and  corruption. 

^sop  the  deformed,  and  Helena  the  fair,  arc  lost  and  un¬ 
distinguished  in  common  earth.  Nature,  in  its  gayest  bloom, 
is  i)ut  a  painted  vanity. 

Are  my  nerves  well  strung  and  vigorous  ?  Is  my  activity 
and  strength  far  superior  to  my  neighbor’s  in  tlie  days  of  youth  ? 
But  youth  hath  its  appointed  limit :  age  steals  upon  it,  uusiritigs 
the  nerves,  and  makes  the  force  of  nature  languish  init*  infirm- 
itv  and  feebleness.  Samson  and  Goliath  would  have  lost  their 
boasted  advantajies  of  stature  and  their  brawny  limits,  in  t!tc 
course  of  half  a  century, though  the  one  had  escaped  tiic  sling  of 
David,  and  the  oth.er  the  vengeance  of  his  own  hands  in  tlie 
ruin  of  Dagon*s  temple.  Man,  In  his  best  e.slaie,  is  a  flying 
shadow  and  vanity. 

Even  those  nobler  p»jwers  of  human  life,  which  seem  to 
have  something  angelic  in  them,  I  mean  the  powers  of  wit  and 
fancy,  gay  imagination,  and  capacious  meniory,  they  are  all 
subject  to  tlie  same  laws  of  decay  and  death.  IVliat  though 
tl'.ey  can  raise  and  animate  beautiful  scenes  in  a  moment,  and, 
in  imitation  of  creating  power,  can  spread  bright  appearances 
and  new  worlds  before  the  senses  and  the  souls  of  their  friends  ? 
W'hat  though  tliey  can  entertain  the  better  part  of  mankind, 
the  refined  and  polite  world,  with  high  delight  and  rapture  r — 
These  scenes  of  rapturous  delight  grow  flat  ami  (dd  by  a  fre¬ 
quent  review,  and  the  very  powers  that  raised  tiicni  grow  feelde 
apace.  Wliat  though  they  can  raise  immortal  apj>lau.-»e  and 
fame  to  their  possessors  t  It  is  but  the  immoi  taiitv  of  an  einj  iv 
name,  a  mere  succession  of  tlie  breath  of  men,  and  it  is  a  short 
sort  of  immortality  too,  which  must  die  and  perish  when  this 
world  perishes.  A  poor  shadow  of  duration  indeed,  while  the 
real  period  of  these  powers  is  hastening  every  day  :  they  lan¬ 
guish  and  die  as  fast  as  animal  nature,  which  has  a  large  sliare 
in  them,  makes  haste  to  its  decay  ;  and  the  time  of  their  exer¬ 
cise  shall  sliortlv  be  no  more. 

In  vain  tne  aged  poet  or  the  painter  would  call  up  the  muse 
and  .:,tnius  of  t!;eir  vouth.  and  summon  ail  the  arts  of  their  im- 
agination,  to  spread  and  dress  out  some  visionary  scene :  in 
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vain  the  elegant  orator  would  recall  the  hold  and  masterly  fig-  i 
ores,  and  all  tliose  flowery  images  which  gave  ardor,  grace,  and 
dignity  to  his  younger  composures,  and  charmed  every  ear  : — 
they  arc  gone,  they  are  fled  beyond  the  reach  of  the  owner’s 
call ;  their  time  is  past,  they  are  vanished  and  lost  beyond  all 
liope  of  recovery. 

The  God  of  nature  has  pronounced  an  impassable  period 
upon  all  the  powers,  and  pleasures,  and  glories  of  this  mortal 
state.  Let  us  then  ho  afraid  to  make  any  of  them  our  bOast  or 
our  happiness,  but  point  our  aft’ections  to  those  diviner  objects, 
mIiosc  nature  is  everlasting ;  let  us  seek  those  religious  attain, - 
inents,  and  those  new-created  powers  of  a  sanctified  mind,  con¬ 
cerning  which  it  shall  never  be  pronounced,  that  their  time 
aliall  he  no  longer. 

O  mav  every  one  of  us  he  humblv  content,  at  tiie  call  of  heav- 
on.  to  part  with  all  1hat  is  pleasing  or  magnificent  here  on 
oarlli  :  let  us  resign  even  tliese  agreeable  talents  when  the  God 
oi  nature  demands ;  and  when  the  hour  arrives  that  shall  close 
our  eyes  to  all  visible  things,  and  lay  our  fleshly  •  structure  in 
ilie  du>t,  let  us  3'ield  up  our  whole  selves  to  the  hands  of  our 
Creator,  who  shall  reserve  our  spirits  with  himself;  and  while 
we  cheerfully  give  up  all' that  was  mortal  to  the  grave,  we  may 
lie  ilown  full  of  the  joyful  hope  of  a  rising  immortality.  New 
and  unknown  powers  and  glories,  brighter  flames  of  imagina¬ 
tion,  richer  scenes  of  wit  and  fanev,  and  diviner  talents,  are 
preparing  for  us  when  we  shall  awake  from  the  dust,  and  the 
Jiiiiul  itself  shall  have  its  faculties  in  a  sublime  state  of  im¬ 
provement.  These  shall  make  us  equal,  if  not  superior  to  an¬ 
gels,  for  we  are  nearer  akin  to  tlje  Son  of  God  than  they  are, 
and  therefore  we  shall  be  made  more  like  him. 
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Cicf.ro  lived  about  the  tiine  that  Greece  became  a  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Homan  empire  :  And  this  orator,  w  bile  he  allows 
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the  Greeks  to  possess  more  abstract  knowledge,  bears  testimo* 
Bj  to  the  active  virtue  of  bis  own  countrymen. 

The  same  remark  might  now  be  applied  in  a  comparison  of 
America  with  her  European  parent.  Tlie  pre-eminence  in 
learning  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  mother  country ;  while 
our  own  Republic  would  as  surely  claim  the  preference  for  ac¬ 
tivity  and  enterprise.  If  the  studious  and  wealth-easy  philos¬ 
ophers  of  Europe  deduce  theories  and  reason  out  systems.  A- 
merica,  standing  in  need  of  every  useful  theory  and  every  hap¬ 
pier  system,  may  be  considered  as  the  grand  laboratory  where 
tlic  speculations  of  learned  Europeans  are  exemplified  and  per¬ 
fected.  Forty  years  ago,  the  French  literati,  fired  w'ith  ideas 
of  liberty,  had  finished  their  momentous  hypothesis  for  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  freedom  in  France.  But,  alas  !  thev  were  like 
Archimedes,  who  would  move  the  earth,  but  had  no  place  w'herc- 
on  to  perform  the  operation.  All  was  filled  up  with  aristocrat¬ 
ic  pageantry  and  hereditary  eustoin.  Ft  was  then  that  Ameri¬ 
ca  entered  the  course,  and  accomplished  with  success  what 
Frenchmen  thought  of  with  fear.  Indeed,  our  national  charac¬ 
ter  has  so  much  of  the  active  cast,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
way  comes  so  short  before  the  completion  of  the  journey,  that 
while,  with  a  great  deal  of  experience  and  arts  of  practice,  gen¬ 
eral  literature  and  s^neral  science  arc  also  very  often  found  a- 
mong  us,  a  complete  knowledge  of  either  of  these  last  is  what  we 
but  seldom  possess.  Now,  selfish  Europeans  and  petulent  trav¬ 
ellers  have,  on  this  account,  disesteemed  and  calumniated  our 
nation.  But  the  credit  given  to  invective  should  always  be 
..less  in  proportion  to  the  bitterness  displayed  j  and  the  calum¬ 
nies  poured  out  upon  our  transatlantic  world,  like  dust  scatter¬ 
ed  on  a  humid  marhle,  will  soon  dry  and  serve  only  to  polish 
the  excellence  they  a  short  time  concealed.  America  is  a  na¬ 
tion  in  its  youth — her  government  an  association  lately  formed. 
Nat  so  the  Europiean  empires.  Their  municipal  regulations 
and  their  political  acts  are  alike  wielded  by  long  established 
aristocracies.  They  indeed  may  boast  of  the  elegance  they  be¬ 
hold  and  the  refinement  they  practise.  They  may  count  the 
numerous  ofterings  which  their  forefathers  have  heaped  on  the 
altar  of  piety  or  of  patriotism  :  but  these  were  bestowed  like 
the  labor  of  a  vassal  on  the  palace  of  his  lord  ;  while  the  orna¬ 
ments  of  America  resemble  the  garland  of  a  primeval  patriarch 
woven  amid  the  rejoicing  of  his  children. 
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The  active  pursuits  of  improvement  and  enterprise  are 
sufficient  to  keep  our  commonwealth  in  motion.  Poetry  and 
fiterature  have  not  yet  had  time  to  flourish.  Indeed,  we  may  fe¬ 
licitate  ourselves  that  our  government  communicates  every  use¬ 
ful  and  necessary  impulse,  while  the  fanciful  exotics  of  European 
refinement,  finding  a  speedy  passage  to  our  clime,  are  free  to 
produce  all  their  effects  among  us  also.  It  is  one  of  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  civilization  and  commerce,  that  the  world  has  be¬ 
come  more  incorporated,  and  that  the  actions  of  one  nation  are 
witnessed  with  greater  interest  by  all.  We  praise  the  soldiers, 
the  statesmen,  and  the  literati  of  Europe ;  nor  is  our  admira¬ 
tion  at  all  lessened  by  any  selfish  national  prejudice.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  benevolent  feeling  will  take  root  elsewhere 
as  well  as  among  us  :  and  its  acme  must  be  happy,  when  the 
glory  of  one  nation  shall  be  the  glory  of  all,  and  the  discove¬ 
ries  of  one  philosopher  a  benefit  to  tlic  world. 

FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

DILIGEJS'CE. 

“  Qui  student  optatam  cursu  contingere  metaoi  ‘ 

Multa  tulit  fccitcjue  puer,  sudavit  et  alsit.” 

The  love  of  distinction  is  among  the  ruling  passions  in 
man.  To  be  ranked  among  the  first  upon  the  catalogue  of  fame, 
is  an  object  to  which  many  asph  e,  although  but  few  attain  it.— 
Whoever  harbors  the  wish  of  gaining  the  badge  of  distinction, 
must  obey  the  dictates  of  Diligence.  She  is  the  parent  of  health, 
and  the  handmaid  of  the  sciences  ;  and  she  alone  can  point  out 
a  path  to  fame  and  lasting  honor. 

Sloth  is  the  rust  and  canker  of  the  mind,  but  industry  is 
the  polishing  stone  of  our  existence,  and  establishes  our  happi¬ 
ness  on  a  permanent  basis.  Witliout  industry  we  may  possess 

c 

riches,  but  cannot  enjoy  them.  In  vain  do  we  possess  the  most 
eminent  advantages,  if  destitute  of  application  to  improve  them  ; 
in  vain  are  we  enriched  with  the  best  abilities,  if  we  want  ac¬ 
tivity  to  exert  them.  For  though  the  seeds  of  virtue  be  dis¬ 
seminated  in  the  mind,  they  will  never  shoot  forth  without  prop¬ 
er  cultivation  :  even  our  actions  will  remain  in  embryo,  and 
life  will  be  wasted  in  lanjiuid  exertions  and  idle  uncertainty. 
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Youth  is  the  seed-time  of  life,  the  season  for  cultivation; 
nor  should  it  remain  barren  of  improvement.  In  its  bloom, 
those  accomplishments  should  he  cultivated  which  will  ripen 
into  a  flourishinja:  manhood  and  a  respectable  old  a^.  It  is  in 
this  season  that  the  desire  of  distinction  prevails,  and  the  anti¬ 
cipation  of  future  greatness  occupies  the  mind.  But  if  pleas¬ 
ure  relax  the  nerves  of  application,  and  leave  the  mind  desti¬ 
tute  of  instruction  while  it  is  towering  upon  distant  renown, 
like  the  field  of  the  slug-gard  it  will  he  luxuriant  in  the  growtli 
of  w’eeds,  but  productive  of  no  useful  fruit.  “  For  if  the  spring 
put  forth  no  blossoms,  in  summer  there  will  he  no  beauty,  in 
autumn  no  fruit :  so,  if  youth  he  trilled  away  without  improve¬ 
ment,  manhood  will  be  contemptible,  and  old  age  misera- 
hle.*’  , 

At  this  period  of  life,  hope  and  emulation  should  operate 
as  powerful  incentives  to  industry  ;  and  every  youthful  bosom 
should  glow  with  the  love  of  virtue.  But  if,  insensible  to  these 
incitements,  the  pulse  of  ambition  heats  only  in  tlteorii,  while 
dead  to  practice,  and  we  remain  frozen  to  a  statue  of  inactivi¬ 
ty,  what  will  rouse  us  when  the  chillins;  hand  of  time  shall 
have  indurated  the  heart,  and  extinguished  tliose  arderit  and 
enlivening  passions  What  more  honorable  employment  is 
there  ft)r  youth  than  the  ac(|uisition  (d*  knowledge  ?  W  hat  more 
laudable  than  a  thirst  for  literature  r  It  is  a  sure  indication  of 
a  generous  heart,  a  certain  presage  of  future  eminence.  But 
unavailing  will  be  every  opportanity,  palsied  will  he  the  arm  of 
encouragement,  without  application  ;  for,  like  the  clue  of  yjri- 
adne,  this  guides  us  through  the  mazes  of  science  to  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  enjoyment  and  renown. 

Idleness  is  the  parent  of  guilt,  the  nurse  of  ignorance ;  and 
her  couch  is  ever  attended  w  ith  compunction  and  remorse.  Sho 
contaminates  the  source  of  goodness,  and,  by  unheeded  mis¬ 
chief  and  insensible  decay,  undermines  the  foundation  of  every 
virtue.  She  leads  her  unconscious  votary  down  the  smooth 
stream  of  ruin,  and,  while  he  is  idly  surveying  the  object  of  his 
desires,  or  contenting  himself  with  the  beauty  of  its  shadow, 
the  active  pursuer  snatches  it  from  his  view,  and  leaves  him  a- 
handoned  to  wretchedness  and  despair. 

•  We  imperceptibly  sink  into  tbe  lap  of  indolence;  for  easy 
is  the  descent  and  smooth  tlie  road  to  vice:  hut  to  hiir«t  the 
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shackles  of  habitual  sloth)  and  to  regain  the  path  of  industry 
when  once  forsaken) 

Hoc  opus,  hie  labor  est.*^ 

L. 


FOR  THE  FRIEND. 


OJS*  THE  POETRY  OF  WALfER  SCOTT,  ESq. 

The  public,  were  they  capable  of  judging  in  such  matters^ 
have  a  plea  against  Mr.  Scott  for  mal -practices  somewhat  de¬ 
grading  to  themselves — for,  from  the  general  complexion  of  his 
w  ritings,  we  may  judge  that  he  was  but  little  practised  in  poet¬ 
ical  composition,  when  he  first  appeared  before  them  as  an  au¬ 
thor.  This  may  be  supposed— because  he  has  chosen  so  easy 
a  rhyme,  and  because  it  is  often  varied  to  give  place  to  the  con¬ 
ceit  of  the  moment — and  because  his  works  have  all  exceeded 
one  another  in  the  conduct  of  the  plot,  in  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  criticism,  and  in  the  regularity  of  their  versification.— 
"What  is  this  but  making  the  million,  w^ho  were  in  the  end  to 
crown  him  w'ith  the  garland,  the  school  in  w’hich  he  perfonnedl 
his  exercises  for  improvement  ?  In  the  poet  himself  it  argues 
as  great  a  contempt  of  propriety  as  a  pleader  would  be  accused 
of  who  should  dare  to  use  the  forum  instead  of  the  academy, 
and  avow  to  the  judges  tliat  to  improve  his  voice  was  the  only 
cause  of  his  appearing  before  them.  Mr.  S.  had  probably  yield¬ 
ed  to  a  natural  propensity  in  admiring  the  varied  elegance  and 
grandeur  of  Scottish  scenery,  and  in  searching  into  the  ancient 
traditi«)ns  of  that  nation — and  then  what  he  had  written  on  the 
spur  of  his  feeling  he  gave  to  the  public  from  the  love  of  becom¬ 
ing  an  author — a  temptation  scarce  to  be  resisted  in  an  age 
when  overweening  woman  has  tipped  with  her  extravagance 
the  head-dress  of  literature,  and  when  all  who  can  write,  and 
have  sensibility  enough  to  be  ambitious,  pour  in  their  unrefined 
volumes  to  the  w'orld.  In  ancient  times,  the  literati  endured  a 
severe  probation — in  the  days  of  Shakspeare  and  of  Bacon,  he 
must  have  spoken  eloquently  or  sung  sweetly,  that  could  hope 
to  be  read  in  the  closet  or  listened  to  in  the  Senate.  But  oow, 


« 


Since  every  Jack  became  a  gentleman, 

There’s  a  gentle  person  made  a  Jack”~ 
voIf.  I.  Q 


i 
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And,  mid  the  applauses  bestowed  lavishly  on  every  eccentric 

poet,  the  correct  and  elegant  Campdell  is  scarcely  ever  men 
tioned.  But  to  return  to  Mr;  Scott.  He  had  trusted  altc^eth- 
er  to  the  ardor  of  his  admiration  in  reviewing  the  scenes  and 
evolving  the  traditions  of  his  native  country,  till,  by  a  continu 
al  exercise  of  his  powers  on  that  one  theme  in  successive  produc 
tions,  his  love  of  Scotch  hills  and  Scotch  knights  insensibly 
decreased,  and  all  he  has  left  to  boast  of  is  the  ease  of  versifi 
cation  and  correctness  of  description,  which  he  gained  by  his 
former  writings.  Thus  his  Rokeby  h&s  less  of  fire,  but  more  of 
plainness  in  its  description — and  less  of  irregularity,  and  yet  a 
more  easy  flow  of  verse,  than  any  former  poem  that  bears  his 


name. 


-  FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

EXTRACTS 

From  B.  Edwards's  History  of  the  West-Indies. 

It  is  in  the  magnitude,  extent,  and  elevation  of  the  nioun 
tains  in  the  New  World,  that  the  Almighty  has  manifested  the 
wonders  of  his  omnipotent  hand.  Those  of  South-America  are 
supposed  to  be  of  nearly  t\\  ice  the  height  of  the  highest  in  the 
old  hemisphere,  and  even  under  the  equator,  where  the  sun  is 
always  vertical,  have  their  tops  involved  in  everlasting  snow. 

“  It  happened,*’  says  a  navigator,  “  that  we  fell  in  witli 
the  highlands  of  St.  Martha  at  night. — As  the  day  dawneil  on 
the  opposite  quarter  in  the  clearness  and  beauty  usual  to  that 
•'  climate,  I  was  called  up  to  view  the  grand  scenery  around  us- 
turning  myself  towards  the  west  I  beheld  mighty  masses  of 
earth  that  reached  to  a  ridge  of  thick  clouds  that  seemed  to  be 
over  mv  head — but  what  was  mv  astonishment  when,  bein^  de 
sired  to  look  above  the  clouds,  I  saw  the  continuation  of  Alp 
on  Alps'^  majestically  towering  in  the  pure  ether  above.”  Thi 
extensive  body  of  land  is  much  higher  than  the  highlands  of 
Caratago  on  Costa  Rica,  which,  it  is  computed,  have  been  seen 
at  the  distance  of  eightv  leagues. 

To  those  massive  piles,  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  West 
Indian  islands  cannot  indeed  be  compared  ;  but  some  of  them 
rise,  nevertheless,  in  amazing  grandeur.  The  mountains  ol 
llispauiola,  and  tlie  blue  mountains  of  Jamaica,  whose  w'aw 
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ridges  are  descried  from  sea,  at  the  distance  of  tliirty  leagues, 
towering  far  above  the  clouds  in  stupendous  magnificence,  have 
never  yet,  that  I  have  heard,  been  fully  explored.  Neither  cu¬ 
riosity  nor  avarice  has  hitherto  ventured  to  invade  the  tops  of 
those  lofty  regions. — As  far  as  man  has  ascended  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  cultivation,  nature  is  found  to  have  put  on  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  new  creation.  As  the  climate  changes,  the  trees,  the 
birds,  the  insects,  are  seen  also  to  differ  from  those  below.  To 
a  new  visitant,  looking  down  from  those  heights,  the  whole 
scene  appears  like  enchantment — The  first  object  which  catch¬ 
es  the  eye,  at  the  dawn  of  day,  is  a  vast  expanse  of  vapor, 
which,  its  boundaries  being  distinct,  has  the  exact  resemblance 
of  an  immense  bmly  of  water,  while  the  mountains  appear  like 
so  many  floating  islands  in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  lake.  As 
the  sun  rises,  the  prospect  varies  ;  the  incumbent  vapors  fly  up¬ 
ward  and  melt  into  air,  disclosing  all  the  beauties  of  nature, 
and  the  triumphs  of  industry  throughout  t!ie  fertile  and  extend¬ 
ed  vallies  beneath. 

In  the  equatorial  season,  scenes  of  still  greater  magnia- 
cence  frequently  appear,  for,  whilst  all  is  calm  and  serene  in 
the  regions  above,  the  clouds  are  seen  sweeping  along  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  below',  in  vast  bodies,  till,  growing  more  pon¬ 
derous  by  accumulation,  they  fall  at  length  in  torrents  of  water 
oil  the  plains  and  vallies  at  their  base.  The  sound  of  the  tem¬ 
pest  is  distinctly  heard  by  the  admiring  spectator  above,  while 
the  distant  lightning  irradiates  the  gloom,  and  the  rumbling 
thunder,  reverberated  in  a  thousand  echoes,  rolls  far  beneath 
liis  feet. 

But  lofty  as  these  mountains  are,  it  is  wonderfully  true 
that  their  summits  furnish  incontestible  evidence  that  tlie  sea 
had  once  dominion  over  them.  I  have  seen,”  says  Bi  v'an  Ed- 
wards,  “  on  a  mountain  in  Jamaica,  petrified  oysters  dug  up, 
which  perfectly  resembled  the  large  oysters  on  the  western 
coast  of  England  ;  a  species  not  to  be  found  in  tlie  seas  of  the 
W’est-Indies.” 

Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  by  the  learned  on 
these  subjects,  but  they  shed  a  very  glimmering  light  to  direct 
us  in  tracing  the  wonders  of  creation.  They  w'ho  seem  best 
qualified  to  contemplate  the  w'orks  of  Deity,  w'ill  most  readily 
acknowledge  that  it  is  not  for  man  to  unfold  the  pages  of  om- 
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nipotence  !  Happy  if  to  conscioMs  ignorance  they  add  huinbiti 
adoration. 

From  the  American  Museum. 

MJLE  COqUETRT. 

Though  every  body  must  allow  the  character  of  a  coquet 
to  be  truly  despicable  even  among  women,  yet  when  we  find  it 
in  the  other  sex,  there  is  something  in  it  so  unmanly,  that  we 
feel  a  detestation  equal  to  our  contempt,  and  look  upon  the 
object  to  be  as  much  an  enemy  as  he  is  a  disgrace  to  society. 
To  prove  my  assertion,  however,  give  me  leave  to  relate  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  lately  happened  in  my  own  family,  and  which, 
if  properly  attended  to,  may  be  of  real  use  to  some  of  your  fair 
readers. 

I  have  been  above  five  years  married  to  a  most  deserving 
xi'oman,  who,  as  she  studies  every  thing  to  promote  my  happi¬ 
ness,  obliges  me  to  show  a  grateful  sensibility  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  hers ;  and  even  warms  me  with  a  continual  wish  of 
anticipating  the  most  distant  of  her  inclinations.  About  six 
months  ago  I  took  her  youngest  sister  home,  as  I  knew  it  would 
give  her  satisfaction  ;  intending  to  supply  the  loss  of  a  father 
lately  deceased,  and  to  omit  no  opportunity  of  advancing  her 
fortune  :  my  attention  could  not  have  been  fixed  on  a  more  de- 
serving  object  :  Harriet  possesses  every  beauty  of  person,  and 
every  virtue  of  mind,  that  can  render  her  either  beloved  or  res- 
pected  ;  and  is,  in  one  word,  an  accomplished  young  woman; 
nnd  possesses  a  fortune  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

Among  the  number  of  people  who  visited  at  our  house,  the 
son  of  a  very  eminent  citizen  frequently  obliged  us  with  his 
company  ;  a  circumstance  that  pleased  me.  He  was  an  agrecr 
able  man,  his  person  remarkably  genteel,  and  his  counte¬ 
nance  replete  with  sensibility  :  as  he  sung  with  ease,  and  played 
well  on  a  variety  of  instruments,  he  soon  became  a  great  favor¬ 
ite.  This  gentleman  had  not  long  commenced  an  intimacy  ia 
my  family,  helore  he  showed  a  very  visible  attachment  to  Har¬ 
riet,  hung  upon  every  thing  she  said,  and  approved  of  every 
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thing  she  did  ;  but  at  the  same  time  seemed  rather  more  ambi¬ 
tious  to  deserve  her  esteem,  than  to  solicit  it.  This  I  naturally 
attributed  to  his  modesty,  and  it  still  more  confirmed  me  in  tiie 
opinion  which  I  entertained  of  his  affection  :  had  he  treated  her 
with  the  customary  round  of  common-place  gallantry,  I  should 

never  have  believed  him  serious  ;  but  when  I  saw  him  assume 

* 

a  continual  appearance  of  the  most  settled  veneration  and  es¬ 
teem — when  1  saw  him  unremittingly  studious  to  catch  the 
emallest  opportunity  of  obliging,  I  was  satisfied  there  was  no 
affectation  in  the  case,  and  convinced  that  every  look  was  the 
■spontaneous  effusion  of  his  heart. 

The  amiable  Harriet,  unacquainted  with  art,,  suspected 
■none  ;  and  being  of  a  temper  the  most  generous  herself,  natu¬ 
rally  entertained  a  favorable  opinion  of  every  body  else  :  Mr. 
Sclhy,  in  particular,  possessed  the  highest  place  in  her  regard. 
The  winning  softness  of  his  manners,  the  uncommon  delicacy 
of  his  sentiments,  and  his  profound  respect  for  her,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  his  personal  attractions,  all  united  to  make  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  her  heart,  and  to  inspire  her  with  the  tenderest  emo¬ 
tions  of  what  she  thought  a  reciprocal  love.  She  made  her  sis¬ 
ter  her  confidant  upon  this  occasion  about  a  week  ago,  and  Ma¬ 
ria  very  properly  told  the  matter  immediately  to  me. 

Finding  Harriet’s  repose  was  seriously  concerned,  I  deter¬ 
mined  to  give  Mr.  Selby  a  fair  opportunity  of  declaring  himself 
the  next  evening,  that  there  might  be  no  possibility  of  a  mistake  in 
tin*  case,  and  that  my  poor  girl  might  be  certain  she  had  a  heart 
in  exchange  for  her  own.  With  tliis  view,  I  engaged  him  on  a 
tete-a-tete  party  ;  and  whilst  he  was  lamenting  that  my  wife 
and  sister  were  not  with  us  to  participate  in  the  amusement, 
I  said  gaily,  “  Egad,  Tom,  I  have  a  strange  notion  that  Harriet 
has  done  vour  business  ;  vou  are  eternally  talking  of  her  when 
she  is  absent,  and  as  eternally  languishing  at  her  when  she's 
by :  how  is  all  this  }  come,  own,  have  I  been  right  in  my  con¬ 
jectures?  and  treat  me  with  the  confidence  of  a  friend.”  This 
question  quite  disconcerted  him  ;  he  blushed,  stammered,  and, 
with  a  good  deal  of  pressing,  at  last  drawled  out,  that  Miss 
Harriet,  to  be  sure,  was  a  most  deserving  young  lady  ;  and  that, 
W'ere  he  inclined  to  alter  his  condition,  there  w'as  nut  a  wor.  an 
in  the  world  he  would  be  so  proud  of  having  fo.-  a  '.^i^e.  But 
tbougti  he  was  extremely  seusiuie  pf  her  merit,  he  uud  never 
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consUlercJ  her  in  any  liglit  but  that  of  a  friend,  and  was  to' the 
last  degree  concerned,  if  any  little  assiduities,  the  natural  re¬ 
sult  of  his  esteem,  had  once  been  misinterpreted,  and  placed  to 
a  diftercnt  account.” 

The  whole  affair  was  now  out ;  the  man’s  character  was 
immediately  before  me  :  and  though  I  could  have  sacrificed  him 
on  the  spot,  for  the  meanness  and  ba’rbarity  of  his  conduct,  yet 
1  bridled  my  resentment,  and  would  not  indulge  him  with  a 
triumph  over  Harriet,  by  letting  him  .see  I  considered  his  late 
declaration  as  a  matter  of  any  consequence.  I  therefore  as¬ 
sumed  a  gaiety,  which  was  quite  a  stranger  to  my  heart,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “  I  am  excessively  glad,  Tom,  to  hear  you  talk  in  this 
manner:  faith,  I  was  afraid  all  had  been  over  with  you;  and 
my  friendship  for  you  was  the  only  reason  of  my  enquiry  ;  as 
I  shrewdly  suspect  the  young  baggage  has  already  made  a  dis¬ 
posal  of  her  inclinations.”  After  passing  a  joyless  evening,  we 
parted,  quite  sick  of  one  another’s  company  ;  and  pretty  confi¬ 
dently  determined  to  have  no  intercourse  for  the  future. 

I  w^ent  to  Maria,  told  her  how  things  had  turned  out,  and 
and  desired  her  to  break  them  with  all  the  delicacy  she  was 
mistress  of,  to  her  unfortunate  sister.  She  did  so;  but  the  shock 
is  likely  to  prove  fatal.  Harriet  has  ever  since  kept  her  bed, 
and  for  the  three  last  days  has  been  quite  delirious;  she  raves 
continually  on  the  villain  who  has  murdered  her  peace  of  mind, 
and  my  ever  engaging  Maria  sits  rivetted  to  the  bed  side,  as 
continually  drenched  in  tears.  In  spite  of  all  my  endeavors 
to  keep  the  matter  private,  the  tattling  of  nurses  and  servants 
uas  made  it  but  too  pulilic,  and  denied  us  even  the  happiness 
of  being  secretly  miserable.  The  moment  I  heard  it  talked  of, 
1  called  upon  Mr.  Selby  and  demanded  satisfaction  :  but  could 
I  expect  a  man  to  be  brave,  wdio  was  capable  of  acting  such  a 
part  as  his,  to  a  woman  of  honesty  and  virtue  ?  No,  sir ;  he 
called  his  servants  about  me  in  his  own  house ;  and  after  my 
departure,  went  and  swore  the  peace  before  a  magistrate.  This 
is  tile  only  method  which  I  have  now  left  to  punish  him,  and 
the  only  one  also  of  exhorting  parents  and  guardians  to  require 
an  instant  explanation  from  any  man  who  seems  remarkably 
assiduous  about  a  young  lady,  and  yet  declines  to  make  a  pos¬ 
itive  declaration  of  his  sentiments. 
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When  a  certain  English  nobleman  Avas  going  to  pay  a  visit 
to  another  who  was  a  great  speculator  in  the  funds,  Bishop 
Warburton  said,  “  There  goes  a  man  that  does  not  know  that 
two  and  two  make  four,  to  see  another  who  know'S  nothing  else.” 

•  The  same  Bishop,  speaking  of  the  present  rage  of  philos- 
ophi/.ing  without  principles,  says,  “  Every  man  that  can  rub 
two  sticks  together  until  tire  comes  out  of  them,  thinks  himself 
a  great  philosopher.” 

A  taste  for  natural  beauty,  Avhen  cultivated,  refines  and 
softens,  dignifies  and  exalts  the  affections,  and  leads  the  soul 
to  the  admiration  and  love  of  that  Being,  who  is  the  author  of 
all  tliat  is  fair,  sublime,  good,  and  excellent,  in  the  vast  circle 
of  creation. 

Actuated  by  this  divine  inspiration,  the  universe  becomes 
a  temple — every  surrounding  object  an  altar — every  pulse  wor¬ 
ship,  and  every  breath  praise. 

The  religion  of  some  appears  to  consist,  either  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  external  homage,  or  in  the  exercise  of  a  fiery  zeal  about 
contested  opinions,  concerning  things  Avhich  themselves  will  al¬ 
low  to  be  non-essentials. 

Every  church,  sect,  and  denomination  of  people,  has  a  set 
of  opinions  peculiar  to  itself. — True  believers,  of  every  de¬ 
nomination,  compose  the  church  of  Christ. 

We  should  neither  retain  an  error  on  account  of  its  anti¬ 
quity,  nor  reject  a  truth  on  account  of  its  novelty. 

The  conduct  of  many  persons  gives  evident  proof  that  ei¬ 
ther  they  do  not  believe  the  principles  of  religion,  or  that  they 
do  not  feel  its  power. 

The  Divine  Author  of  the  Christian  religion  exhorted  his 
disciples  to  extend  its  influence  by  a  bright  display  of  its  reno¬ 
vating  power  upon  themselves.  “  Let  your  light,”  said  he, 
“  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your  good  works,  and 
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glorify  your  Father  who  is  in  heaven.”  This  was  a  just,  a  no* 
ble,  and  a  generous  method  of  proceeding,  which,  had  it  been 
strictly  followed  by  the  professors  of  the  gospel  in  every  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation,  the  whole  world  would,  before  this  time, 
have  embraced  it. — The  sound  of  the  Christian  name  is  indeed 
borne  to  every  re^on  of  the  earth ;  hut  with  it  are  borne  those 
horrid  forms  of  vice  by  which  that  name  is  polluted  and  dis* 
honored. — Nay,  many  of  the  very  persons  whose  office  it  is  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  by  their  conduct  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  give  others  reason  to  suspect  that  they  are 
not  under  its  divine  influence  themselves. 

Gflmesfers.-“Cobilon,  the  Lacedemonian,  being  sent  to  Co¬ 
rinth,  with  a  commission  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  friendship  and 
alliance.;  when  he  saw  the  captains  and  senators  of  that,  city 
playing  at  dice,  returned  home  without  doing  any  thing,  saying, 
“  that  he  would  not  so  much  sully  the  glory  of  the  Spartans, 
as  that  it  should  be  said  they  had  made  a  league  with  gamesters. 

The  last  time  I  was  at  Abbeville,  (says  Dr.  Moore,  in  his 
description  of  France)  I  read  an  inscription  on  a  column  in  one 
of  the  churches,  respecting  the  Chevalier  La  Bar,  who  w'as  ex¬ 
ecuted  in  this  town,  on  account  of  some  indignity  offered  by 
him  to  an  old  wooden  image  of  the  V^irgin  Mary,  which  stood 
on  the  bridge.  He  was  said  to  have  wounded  it  in  tlie  shoul¬ 
der  with  his  conteau  de  chasse,  as  he  staggered  from  a  tavern, 
in  company  with  a  set  of  young  men  as  thoughtless  and  inebri¬ 
ated  as  himself. 

This  piece  of  etourderie^  (blunder)  which  might  with  pro¬ 
priety  have  been  punished  by  a  short  imprisonment,  perhaps, 
till  he  became  sober,  occasioned  a  greater  alarm  about  tliirty 
years  ago,  in  this  town  and  its  neighborhood,  than  the  march  of 
the  German  armies  at  present,  (1793.)— Although  the  wound  in 
the  image  was  very  slight,  the  Virgin  was  supposed  to  be  migh¬ 
tily  offended  :  many  prayers  and  processions  were  said  and 
made  to  expiate  the  offence.  After  all,  some  who  judged  of 
her  disposition  by  their  own,  took  pains  to  persuade  the  people 
that  nothing  would  satisfy  her,  or  avert  the  vengeance  of  Heav¬ 
en,  but  the  life  of  the  Chevalier  La  Bar.  A  criminal  process 
was  carried  on  with  the  hottest  zeal,  and  a  sentence  obtained 
against  him.  The  unhappy  youth  was  accordingly  beheaded. 
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and  an  account  of  the  whole  transaction  was  inscribed  in  let¬ 
ters  of  gold,  on  a  column,  in  the  principal  church  of  Abbeville, 
fbr  the  instruction  of  posterity.  Of  late,  however^  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  has  been  removed,  which  has  given  great  offence,  I  under¬ 
stand,  to  the  zealots  of  this  place. 

After  reading  this,  (says  a  reviewer)  who  can  blame  the 
French  for  their  conduct  towards  the  clergy  ? 

Psatm  xnit.  9,  10. 

“  On  cherub  and  on  cherubim 
Full  royally  he  rode ; 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds 
.  Came  flying  all  abroad.” 

StefTihold  £/  ffoplcitu* s  Versions 

The  celebrated  Scaliger  used. to  say,  he  had  rather  have 
been  the  author  of  that  verse,  than  to  be  crowned  king  of  Ar- 
ragon. 

Taylor,  the  stock-jobber,  who  died  worth  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  was  so  penurious  that  he  scarcely  allowed  himself 
the  common  necessaries  of  life.  A  few  days  before  his  decease, 
he  sent  for  the  officers  of  the  parish  in  which  he  resided,  in  the 
borough  !  they  found  the  old  man  on  a  wretched  bed  in  a  gar¬ 
ret,  making  his  dinner  on  a  thin  rasher  of  bacon  and  a  potatoe, 
of  which  he  asked  them  to  partake.  One  of  them  accepted  the 
offer,  upon  which  the  miser  desired  his  cook  to  broil  him  anoth¬ 
er;  but  finding  the  larder  was  totally  empty,  he  harshly  rebu¬ 
ked  her  for  not  having  it  well  supplied  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
to  cut  in  rashers  whenever  it  was  wanted  for  company.  He 
then  informed  the  overseers  of  the  poor  that  he  had  left  by  his. 
w  ill  1000^.  sterling,  for  their  relief,  ami  eagerly  inquired  if  they 
would  not  allow  him  discount  for  prompt  payment }  this  being 
assented  to,  apparently  much  delighted,  he  immediately  gave, 
them  a  check  on  his  banker  for  950/.  and  soon  after  breathed 
his  last. 

The  Philosopher'* s  Stone.— \i  is  storied  that  a  nobleman  of 
Venice  made  his  address  to  Cosmo  de  Medicis,  duke  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  and  signified  to  him  that  he  understood  his  highness  had 
tlie  Philosopher’s  Stone,  and  desired  to  see  it.  tt  is  true,  said 
the  duke,  but  my  elixir  is  this :  never  to  do  that  by  another ^ 
trfrich  I  can  do  by  myself ;  not  to  do  that  to-morrow^  which  I 
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can  do  to-day  ;  not  to  neglect  the  least  things.  The  Venetian 
thanked  his  iiighness,  and  took  his  leave  of  him  ;  and  by  the  ob¬ 
servation  hereof,  he  became  the  wisest  and  richest  man  in  Ven¬ 
ice.  If  you  purpose  to  be  rich  and  wise,  take  this  elixir. 

A  poet  asking  a  gentleman  how  he  approved  of  his  last 
production,  *•  An  Ode  to  Steeps”  the  latter  replied,  You  have 
done  such  justice  to  the  subject,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  h 
without  feeling  its  full  weight.^^  • 

Remarkable  Customs.-— The  Anglo-Saxons  and  Danes  were 
at  first  rude  and  unpolished  in  their  behavior.  This  is  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  their  own  writers,  who  franyy  say  that  the  French, 
in  those  times,  very  mucli  excelled  them  and  all  the  other  na¬ 
tions  of  Europe,  in  politeness  and  elegance  of  manners.  The 
Welch,  in  particular,  seemed  to  be  so  unpolished  at  this  period, 
that  there  was  a  necessity  for  making  a  law,  that  none  of  the 
courtiers  should  give  the  queen  a  blow,  or  snatch  any  thing  with 
violence  out  of  her  hand,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiting  her 
majesty’s  protection.” 

Dr.  Johnson  hearing  a  person  praise  Corneille  in  opposi¬ 
tion  to  Shakspeare,  replied,  Corneille  is  to  Shakspeare  as  a 
clipped  hedge  is  to  a  forest.” 

A  grandee  of  Spain,  handing  some  refreshments  to  a  circle 
of  ladies,  observed  one  with  a  most  brilliant  ring,  and  was  rude 
enough  to  say,  in  her  hearing,  “  I  should  prefer  the  ring  to  the 
hand.”  “  And  I,”  said  the  lady,  looking  stedfastly  at  the  glit¬ 
tering  order  suspended  to  the  Don’s  neck,  «  should  prefer  the 
collar  to  the  beast 

Mrs.  Macauley  having  published  her  “  Loose  Thoughts,^’ 
Mr.  Sheridan  was  asked  if  he  did  not  think  it  a  strange  title 
for  a  lady  to  choose.  “  By  no  means,”  replied  he,“  the  soon¬ 
er  a  woman  gets  rid  of  such  thoughts  the  better.” 

The  A/%vado  del  Chimborazo. — M.  Humboldt  and  his  as-* 
-sociate  traveller,  give  the  following  account  of  this  famous 
mountain  : — Having  arrived  with  our  instruments  on  a  nar- 
,  row  ledge  of^porphyritic  rock,  which  projected  from  the  vast 
field  of  unfathomable  snow— on  the  eastern  slope  of  Chimbora* 
5;a,  .a  chasin  500  feet  wide  prevented  our  further  ascent.  The 
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air  was  here  reduced  to  half  its  usual  density,  and  felt  intense¬ 
ly  cold  and  piercing.  Respiration  was  laborious,  and  blood 
oozed  from  our  eyes,  our  lips,  ami  our  gums.  We  stood  on  the 
highest  spot  ever  trod  by  man.  Its  height,  ascertained  from 
barometical  observation,  was  19,300  feet  above  the  level  of  tli& 
sea.  From  that  extreme  station,  the  top  of  Chimborazo  was 
found,  by  trigonometrical  measurement,  to  be  2140  feet  still 
higher. 

Reality  of  Witches.— Kn  old  woman,  Jane  Wenham  by 
name,  was  tried  for  witchcraft  at  the  Hartford  assizes  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  the  year  1712.  The  judge  who  presided  at  the  trial, 
wishing  to  save  her  life,  told  the  jury  that  some  young  women 
unquestionably  possessed  the  powers  of  witchcraft,  but  he  be¬ 
lieved  they  always  lost  those  magical  powers  when  they  grew 
old. 

A  good  book  and  a  good  woman  are  excellent  things  for 
those  who  know  justly  how  to  appreciate  their  value.  There 
are  men,  however,  who  judge  of  both  from  the  beauty  of  the 
covering. 

rn^mm 

To  the  master  of  an  inn,  who  had  complained  of  being  in¬ 
fested  with  rats.  Quin  promised  a  recipe  to  drive  them  away.— • 
On  quitting  tlie  house,  he  had  an  enormously  extravagant  bill 
put  into  his  hands,  which  he  paid  ;  and,  on  the  innkeeper’s  re¬ 
minding  him  of  his  promise,  he  returned  his  bill  to  him,  saying, 
Show  them  thiSf  and  they  will  come  no  more  near  you,  Pit 
engage.^^ 

Merit. — People  of  merit  lose  nothing  by  being  known.-— 
Day-light  or  dark,  a  diamond  will  sparkle. 

Repartee  of  Dante.— This  charming  poet  lived  very  poor 
end  an  exile,  at  Verona,  on  a  small  pension  from  prince  Scali- 
ger.  In  short,  he  could  scarcely  subsist.  At  the  same  court 
was  a  buffoon  who  lived  most  magnificently.  “  How  happens 
it,”  said  the  latter  to  Dante,  one  day,  ‘‘  that  with  all  your  gen¬ 
ius  you  remain  so  poor,  whilst  such  a  blockhead  and  fool  as  1 
am  abound  in  all  things  ?”  .  I  should  be  rich,  too,”  said  the 
indignant  poet,  “  had  I  your  luck  to  find  a  prince  with  a  char¬ 
acter  so  like  jny  own.” 
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On  preserving  jSpples»— -It  is  a  practice  wkh  sonae  persona 
to  pick  their  apples  in  October,  and  first  spread  them  on  the 
floor  of  an  upper  room.  This  practice  is  said  to  render  apples 
more  durable  by;  drying  them.  Buttliss  is  a  mistake.  Apples, 
if  remaining  on  the  trees  as  Long  as  safety  from  frost  will  per/* 
mit.  should  be  taken  directly  from  the  trees  to  close  casks,  and 
and  kept  as  dry  and  cool  as  possible.  If  suffered  to  lie  on  the 
flqpr  for  weeks,  they  wither  and  lose  their  flavor,  without  ac¬ 
quiring  any  additional  durability.  The  best  mode  of  preserv¬ 
ing  apples  for  spring  use,  is  to  put  them  in  dry  sand  as  soon  as 
picked.  For  this  purpose,  the  sand  should  be  dried  in  the  heat 
of  summer,  and  late  in  October  put  down  the  apples  in  layers, 
with  a  covering  of  sand  upon  each  layer.  The  singular  advan¬ 
tages  of  this  mode  of  treatment  are  these - 

1.  The  sand  keeps  tiie  apples  frhm  the  air,  which  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  their  preservation. 

2.  The  sand  checks  the  Evaporation  or  perspiration  of  the 
apples,  thus  preserving  them  in  their  full  flavor ;  at  the  same 
time  any  moisture  yielded  by  the  apples  (and  some  there  will 
be)  is  absorbed  by  the  sand,  so  that  the  apples  are  kept  dry,  and 
nil  mustiness  prevented.  Pippins  kept  in  this  manner,  are  as 
fresh  in  May  and  June,  as  when  first  picked  ;  even  the  ends  uf 
the  stems  look  as  if  just  separated  from  the  twigs. 

S.  The  sand  is  equally  a  preservative  from  frost,  rats,  &c. 

But  after  the  extreme  heat  of  June  takes  place,  all  apples 
speedily  lose  their  flavor,  and  become  insipid.  The  pippin  may 
be  kept  till  the  middle  of  July,  but  at  that  time  it  is  of  little 
value.  This  apple,  however,  is  so  durable  tfatat  it  retains  a  gqod 
degree  of  its  freshness  till  strawberries  are  ripe. 

LITER^RF  UTTELLIGEiXCE. 


Mr.  William  (•.  Stone,  of  Hudson,  has  commenced  the  publication  oi 
a  lltenj*y  and  miscellaneous  paper,  entitled  The  Louse sa,  by  Georgt 
OoodfdUno^  Eiq,^  It  is  published  in  weekly  numbers  of  12  duodecimo  pa* 
ges  each. — ^Price  two  doUars  per  annum. 

Mr.  John  Bll.ot,  of  Boston,  will  shortly  publish  ^  The  Abolition  of 
the  Slave  Trade.**  A  poem^  in  four  parts.  By  James  Montgomery. 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND. 

GEJyiUS. 

The  powers  capacious  folded  up  in  man 
Outstrip  the  genius  of  the  muse  to  scan ; 

Show  him  possess'd  of  such  exalted  skill 
As  to  excel,  and  make  improvements  still. 

How  vast  th*  endowments  of  the  human  mind. 

By  nature  famish'd,  and  by  art  refin’d ! 

Full  of  invention,  exercise,  and  strenf2^. 

Winch  need  a  title  of  exceeding  length. 

See  genius  range  the  cirque  of  ancient  lore. 
View  this  orb's  surfia^,  and  its  mines  escplore. 
Survey  the  present  with  attentive  care. 

What  things  are  noble,  what  ignoble  are. 

Call  up  to  view  past  objects,  and  proceed 
To  scan  the  future  with  prophetic  heed. 

See  human  genius  on  its  pinions  rise. 

Quit  earth’s  delights,  and  tower  along  the  skies ; 
See  suns  and  moons  their  various  circuits  go. 
And  worlds  on  worlds  beyond  our  skill  to  know ; 
T:.ke  the  dimensions  of  the  roving  star, 

Tell  its  proportion,  and  from  earth  how  far  ; 

See  difierent  planets  in  their  orbits  roll. 

And  one  unerring  tumd  direct  the^whole. 

Suneying  these,  what  blest  emotions  swell 
The  musing  nund  beyond  all  power  to  tell, 
W^hicb,  rapt  in  conteoqilat  on's  joyous  maze, 

<<  Feeb  all  the  ardor  of  angelic  praise  !” 

Almighty  Power !  to  thee  our  li\’cs  we  owe. 
Thou  Lord  of  heaven  abotx  and  earth  below ; 
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Direct  «n^  cherish  what  to  us  is  (^ven. 

And  guide  our  genius,  while  oh  earth,  to  heaven. 

•  ‘  •  Y.- 
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FOR  THE  FRIEND* 

CHARITY^ 

(taricb  FEOX  PIUOR.) 

'Did  sweeter  sounds  flow  from  my  learned  tongue. 
Than  ever  man  pronounced  or  angels  sung ; 

Had  I  all  knowledge,  human  and  divine. 

That  thought  can  reach,  or  science  can  define  ; 

And  had  I  power  to  give  tliat  knowledge  birth. 

In  air  the  tongues  and  languages  of  earth — 

Should  1,  to  teach  mankind,  long  journeys. roake> 

The  globe  traverse,  one  prbselyte  to  nuke  ; 

Yet,  were  I  destitute  of  Charity, 

Ko  profit  would  accrue  to  them  or  me. 

One  might  my  learned  eloquence  compare 
To  tinkling  notes  that  die  upon  the  air. 

Had  1  such  faith  that,  at  my  prompt  command. 

This  mountain  should  remove  to  yonder  strand 
Though  to  the  poor  my  goods  I  freely  gave — 
Perform'd  all  duties  my  oeti  soul  to  save  ; 

Did  Sbadrach's  zeal  my  glowing  breast  inspire^ 

To  weary  tortures,  and  rejoice  in  fire  ; 

Yet,  lovely  Charity— celestial  guest ! 

Hadst  thou  no  mansion  in  this  ardent  breast. 

My  valiant  deeds  of  no  avadl  would  prove. 

For  Heaven  accepts  of  nothing  without  love., 

•  •  «  »  • 

. .  Charity— decent,  modest,  kind ! 

Brings  down  tfie  high,  exalts  the  low'ly  mind — 

!Xot  soon  provoked,  she  easily  forgives. 

And  much  she  suffers,  as  she  much  believes. 

Sweet  peace  she  brings,  wherever  she  arrives — 

Builds  up  our  comforts  as  she  forms  our  lives—* 

La^-s  the  rough  paths  of  peevish  nature  even. 

And  opens  in  each  breast  a  little  heaven. 

Though  constant  Faith  and  cheering  Hope  shall  die. 
One  lost  in  certamly,  and  one  *m  joy — 

Celestial  inmate — ^thou,  fair  Chi^ty  ! 
niusirious  sister — greatest  of  the  three ! 

Thy  office  and  thy  nature  st'dl  the  same — 

Shalt  suU  existj  in  power  an4  in  napie*-  • 


♦ 


1815.3  Original  Poetry. 

Before  the  hosts  of  heaven  shall  stand  confess’d) 

For  ever  blessing,  and  for  ever  bless’d ! 

rOR  THE  ERIEKD, 

liStes 

To  the  Memory  of  Miss  Bethiah  Burtok,  of  Greenfield,  ('JV*. 
F. J  who  died  at  Plainfield,  ( Ms.)  JVVt*.  30, 1814,  aged  16.  , 

BY  JACOB  POBTEB. 

She  ivQM  a  form  of  life  and  lights 
That  eeen  became  a  part  of  eighty 
‘‘  Jlnd  roee^  wherever  /  turned  my  eye. 

The  morning  etar  of  memory 

Btro5^. 

Thx  form,  alas  !  of  living,  light 

lias  vanished  from  your  eager  view ; 

The  morning  star  that  flush’d  so  briglit, 

Has  left  the  world  to  grief  and  you. 

With  robe  of  innocence  arraj-’d^ 

Of  modest  guise,  of  manners  mLd, 

She  ^K>ne  a  lovely,  blushing  maid. 

And  a  most  duteous,  Umder  child^ 

Gentle,  aflTectionate,  and  kind. 

She  needed  not  the  gloss  of  art  9 
Her  face,  true  index  to  the  mind. 

Beam’d  fordi  the  virtues  of  her  heart 

So  shoots,  in  spring’s  g^ay  prime,  the  flower. 

And  wantons  in  the  sunshine  clear ; 

A  breeze  that’s  wing’d  from  death’s  dark  bower. 

Has  scorch’d  the  plwt  to  you  so  dear ! 

Thus,  when  we  pass  a  bed  of  roses. 

We  love  the  sweetest  flower  to  part ; 

So  death  delights,  where  worth  reposes. 

To  strike  his  anguish-barbed  dart  I 

Repine  not ;  let  affl  .ct^on’s  rod 
Teach  thee  to  tremble  and  adore ; 

Adore  the  providence  of  God, 

Then  go  thy  way  and  sin  no  more. 

Now  down  this  narrow  vale  of  tears. 

To  regions  of  celestial  light. 

Through  time’s  dark  wilderness  of^cars,. 

W^th  cheerfulness  pursue  thy  flight. 


1S2  ;  THE  [Not.  m 

'Haik !  fitmi  the  realms  of  dazzling  ligitt. 

Beyond  the  sphere  of  Stim  and  suns. 

The  Savior  leans  in  glory  bright. 

Thus  speaking  to  his  etossa  ones ' 

My  followers,  that  on  me  lean, 

Whh  ri^teous  acts  your  Soul&adom ; 

Then  in  fine  linen  white  and  cl4^ 

You’ll  hail  the  gforious  judgn^t  morn ! 


selected  poetrt. 

*  »■ 

tdily  of  the  Valley^ 

INHERE  is  a  flower  of  lasting  worth. 

That  well  may  boast  of  heavenly  burth ; 

Its  nature  knows  of^no  d^ay. 

Its  beauties  never  fade  away. 

•Tis  neither  violet  nor  rose. 

Nor  in  the  field  nor  garden  grows ; 

Fast  rooted  in  the  soul  *tis  found. 

That’s  now,  become  its  native  ground* 

'lyouldst  thou,  till  this  frail  fife  shall  end. 
Secure  the  lover  and  the  fiicnd  ? 

Elmira !  cultivate  With  care 

The  flower  that  blooms  immortal,  there. 

From  Lord  Byron’s  ^  Hebrew  Melodies.** 

t  saw  thee  weep. 

I  SAW  thee  weep— the  big  bright  tear 
Came  o’er  tliat  eye  of  blue ; 

And  then  methought  it  did  appear 
A  violet  dropping  deW  : 

I  saw  thee  smile — the  sapphire’s  blaze 
Beside  thee  ceased  to  shine ; 

It  could  not  match  the  living  ruyfi 
That  fill’d  that  glance  pf  thme. 

As  clouds  from  yonder  sun  receive 
A  deep  and  mellow  dye, 

Whxh  scarce  the 'shade  of  coming  eve 
Can  banish  fh>m  the  sky  : 

Those  smiles  unto  the  moodiest  m.nd 
Their  own  pure  joys  imparl ; 

The.:  sunshine  leaves  a  glow  belund,^  . 
That  lightens  o’er  the  heart. 


